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Before we make our statements, perhaps you would permit me to ask 

•;j a ^ ew questions. As I told you last time, we follow very closely what you 

• ! 

ij and your government say, and we want to be certain we understand the full 

if 

| meaning of your statements. 

-J 

j 

~~ Wil at did you have in mind specifically at our last meeting, Mr. 

I 

| Special Adviser, when you said "Neither party will coerce the other party 

* , I 

to a solution by applying pressure. Because we understand that these 
are now negotiations?" 

What did you have in mind in your statements at the last meeting 

j 

j about the sequence of our negotiations? At one point you indicated that 

* 

| wou ^ come to an agreement, then to the signature of an agreement, 

* * 

: and then to a discussion of the implementation of the agreement. What 

I 

did you mean by this? 

i * ♦ 

What significance should we attach to the statements your Foreign 
Minister made recently to correspondent Daniel DeLuce? If these state- 
ments were meant to be some sort of clue, we would appreciate an answer 
to the riddle*-- if that is what it was. 

You indicated at the last meeting that we both should have matters of 

substance to present at this meeting. Do you wish to make the opening 
-statement today? 
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”t?f they insist that our statement come first): I will speak first at this 
meeting, as I did as the last. But in the future we should alternate opening 

9 

statements, 

I would like to begin with some observations on the procedure of these 
meetings . It is most important, we believe, to be clear at the outset on 
how we approach these talks. The substantive points I make later -- and 
the manner in which I present them -- should be understood as an effort to 

the unusual possibilities and meet the particular necessities of this 
channel. 

Procedure 


We agreed in February that these must be serious negotiations. I des- 
cribed at that time the spirit in which we entered the discussions. 

I emphasized then that we were entering these discussions with good 
will and the most earnest intent. We both knew, I said, that negotiations 


i would be difficult -- both because the basic issues are complex and because 

i ■ ■ 

I 

we face a mutual mistrust deeply rooted in history. Yet difficult as it will 
be to overcome these obstacles, it will be no easier -- and very likely even 
harder -- to make peace at any later point. And, sooner or later, there 

i 

will have to be peace. 

Therefore, we have no intention, as I told you, of trying to trick you. 
We respect your -skill in negotiation as we respect your country's bravery 
in battle^ -A negotiation which is not truly in your interest cannot succeed. 
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And it is in our interest as well as yours to have a successful negotiation. 
Nor do we wish to repeat the polemics or posturing of the Majestic meetings. 


The problem is how to bring the negotiations to a fair conclusion. We 


are 


here to address the hard and specific questions, to discuss those questions 
frankly -- and to find agreements. 


In that spirit, President Nixon has asked me to emphasize especially 
his conviction that what we achieve here will depend upon the directness of 
our approach. And I can make that point to you no more directly than to 
read one of his handwritten instructions to me on the subject. 

Come directly to the hard decisions and say ’we will leave details to 
subordinates' -- there should be a breakthrough on principle -- and substance -- 
tell them we want to go immediately to the core of the problem. 11 

We believe there are two principle reasons for such a direct approach. 
First, these talks offer a new and unique opportunity to discuss essentials. 

We at this table, and the leaders we directly represent, are obviously con- 
cerned above all with the fundamental issues. Without the restraints of 

normal diplomatic channels here, we can go rapidly and authoritatively to 
the heart of those issues. 


There are also practical considerations involved in these talks. As 
Minister Xuan Thuy remarked at our last meeting, we all have urgent duties 
elsewhere. Our participation in these talks is justified only by real progress 
Repetition of standard positions, which leacfrto impasse, should take place 

at a different level. And since the duration and frequency of our meetings 
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are necessarily limited, progress can come only if both sides address 
matters directly and come quickly to the point. 

I am aware that the traditional negotiating process is for both sides to 
present at first extreme positions, from which each would then gradually 
move. This channel is not suited to that process, and we do not intend to 
follow it. 

We will therefore give you our best judgment and not a bargaining 
pos ition. 

Before I go on to my substantive statement, I hope you will speak at 
this point if you have any comment to make on what I have just said about 
the approach to these meetings. 

Substance — — - 

At the last meeting we agreed that each side would put its position on 
the table, and we would then see where we stand. At today's meeting, I 
will state our position on the withdrawal of forces, and put forward a 

proposal. You may wish to respond to this and also indicate your position 
on other issues. 

At the next meeting, we each will have an opportunity to make further 
responses and present proposals. 

At our last meeting. Minister Xuan Thuy said you would like to know, 
"when total withdrawal of U. S. troops -- without leaving behind any troops 
or bases -- will be completed. " Your statement raised two questions you 
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. have, often, asked:- whether U.S, withdrawal would be total, and what is the 

• ♦ ’< * . 

exact nature of a withdrawal schedule. 

With regard to the first question, I want to repeat clearly what I have 
said before: We are prepared to negotiate now the complete withdrawal of 
U. S. troops. This includes all U.S. troops, and the evacuation of all U. S . 
bases -- without exception. I should also recall here my statements at the 
last meeting that we know it would not be in our interest to try to trick you, 

* o 

. 

either in negotiating or in implementing an agreement.. You have often said 
that there will be progress if we accept the principle of total withdrawal. 

We accept this principle. 

As for a schedule for the withdrawal of U.S. troops, I am today pre- 
senting such a schedule for a sixteen-month withdrawal. This schedule 
is based on the level of American forces which will exist by April 15 -- 
422, 000 men. I will then state some principles on which the schedule is 
based. 

The schedule would be as follows: 

-- In the first month, we could withdraw 5, 000 U.S. soldiers.’ Other 
non-South Vietnamese allied forces would be withdrawn in this and other 
months in about the same proportions as U.S. troops. 

% 

-- In the second month, we could withdraw 10, 000 U.S. troops. 

-- In the third month, 10, 000 troops. 

--In the fourth month, 27, 000 troops. 

--In the fifth month, 35, 000 troops. 
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-- In the sixth month, 35, 000 troops. 

-- In the seventh month, 35, 000 troops. 

--In the eighth month, 35, 000 troops. 

--In the ninth month, 35, 000 troops. 

--In the tenth month, 10, 000 troops. 

--In the eleventh month, 15, 000 troops. 

--In the twelfth month, 10, 000 troops. 

--In the thirteenth month, 40, 000 troops. 

--In the fourteenth month, 40, 000 troops. 

--In the fifteenth month, 40, 000 troops. 

--In the sixteenth month, 40, 000 troops. 

This is a plan for total withdrawal of U. S. forces. 

We reach at this .point the heart of the problem. Mr. De Due Tho said 
that a settlement had to be on the basis of reality. At our last meeting I 
made two points about what reality requires of both sides in the withdrawal 
of non-South Vietnamese forces. I said, first, that negotiated withdrawals 
could not be unilateral. Second, and no less important, I promised that 
we would take full account of your special view of this question, which does 

o 

not equate your troops with ours. 

In his speech on May 14, President Nixon said, "If North Vietnam wants 
to insist that it has no forces in the South, we will no longer debate the 
point. " We certainly have specific ideas on how this question could be 
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resolved. But we think the most productive way to handle the issue at 
this stage would be for you to tell us your own view of the problem of with- 
drawing all non-South Vietnamese forces. We can then negotiate an agree- 
ment on this question on the basis of two concurrent schedules. 

In addition to this question, we believe an essential part of an agree- 
ment on withdrawal would be measures which would allow each side to verify 
the withdrawal of the other and to verify the maintenance of an agreement 
once withdrawals were completed. Each side could, of course, use its own 
intelligence means to monitor the performance of the other. There are 
advantages, however, in agreement on some sort of international body to 
assist the parties. 

Another essential principle is that all prisoners of war on both sides 

■ ■ ■ • . . 

should be released at a very early point of the withdrawal process, preferably 
by the third month, but in no case later than the fifth month. 

There are, of course, numerous technical questions involved in reaching 
an agreement on the basis of the principles I have stated. These would 
include such questions as the specific means of verification, the nature of 
international bodies, joint commissions, methods of communication between 
the two sides, regroupment areas, procedures for the release and re- 
patriation of prisoners of war, and de-escalation and ceasefires related 
to the withdrawal process. 
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Once we have agreed in principle what each of us will do, however, 

these technical issues can and should be negotiated rapidly between the 

delegations at the Majestic. We would appoint a new head of delegation to 
conduct such negotiations. 

As I said at our last meeting and repeated at the outset of this session 
we are under no illusion about the difficulty of resolving these issues. We 
know that behind these issues are long years of sacrifice and commitment. 

But we believe the issues can be fairly resolved, and that both sides 
can keep faith with their sacrifices and interests. We both have no greater 

interest than a fair settlement. Neither can accept less, and neither 
should ask more of the other. 

And these discussions are an extraordinary opportunity to accomplish 
this. From the frank beginning we made in February and the specific 
proposals set forth today, these discussions could be the turning point. 

As Mr. Le Due Tho agreed with me at our last meeting, these are 
indeed "serious negotiations. " We should now proceed to make them 
successful negotiations to end this war. 
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